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ART AND PROGRESS 



a lover of art, but a discriminating critic 
of remarkable artistic intuition, and 
Mr. Keith valued his criticism above all 
others. 

Mr. Keith maintained that he had a 
limited clientele, inasmuch as his pic- 
tures could only appeal to those of like 
temperament and vision, but it is probable 
that he did not take into account the ele- 



ment of universality which every great 
work possesses to some extent. Certainly 
his pictures explain themselves and have 
found much favor. They are included in 
the permanent collections of the Chicago 
Art Institute, the Brooklyn Institute, the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art and the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, as well as in many 
private collections. M. S. 




NEWCOMB POTTERY 



BY WILLIAM P. SILVA 



ABOUT fifteen years ago it became 
evident to Mr. Ellsworth Woodward, 
the head of the Art Department of New- 
comb College, New Orleans, that his 
teaching of design, however successful in 
itself, was somewhat of a failure, in that 
it left the graduate with no chance of 
using the knowledge which had been 
gained at the expense of so much time and 
thought. Being a man of energy and re- 
sources Mr. Woodward set to work to find 
a remedy. The course was apparent at 
once; there were no factories nor work- 
shops in or around New Orleans in which 
it was thought that artistic design could 
be used. Very well, then; he must build 
up something, and with the hearty co- 
operation of President Dixon of the Col- 
lege it was decided to establish a pottery. 
Miss Mary G. Sheerer, of New Orleans, 



who had studied at the Cincinnati Art 
School and had some knowledge of the 
practical work of a pottery, was put in 
charge. Other departments of applied 
arts were added later. 

The beginning was made in a very mod- 
est way in 1896. It being the idea to use 
only such material as could be gotten 
close at hand, things were necessarily 
largely experimental at first. It required 
much loving enthusiasm to keep out de- 
spair, when time after time the work of 
weeks was destroyed in a single bad kiln. 
But they wept and then smiled and tried 
again and so step by step they went from 
experiment to knowledge, from repeated 
failure to ultimate success, and within less 
than four years the product became so 
truly good that the little collection has- 
tily gotten together for the Paris exposi- 




LAMP. SHADE AND TABLE SCARF MADE AT NEWCOMB 



tion of 1900 was awarded a bronze medal. 
This came as an encouraging incentive to 
further endeavor, and as a result the prod- 
uct has been steadily improved year by 
year. It was awarded a bronze medal at 
Buffalo 1001, silver medal Charleston 
1902, silver medal St. Louis 1904, bronze 
medal Portland 1905 and a gold medal at 
Jamestown 1907. 

The pottery is now housed in a hand- 
some building of old Spanish style — and 
in its well-lighted and ventilated rooms 
one finds a happy family of workers com- 
posed of the director and her assistants 



and the graduates from the art depart- 
ment of the College who do the designing 
and decorating — all deeply interested. 

Whenever a new kiln is drawn there is 
a ripple of excited expectancy, for there 
is still an element of uncertainty, always 
some new experiment in glazing or firing 
and other problems of various kinds to 
be worked out. 

Each artist receives as her share the 
market value of the pieces she designs 
and decorates, after deducting the cost 
of material, firing and other expenses of 
operating. So far it has seemed expe- 
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NEWCOMB POTTERY 



t'INE TREK MOTIF 



dient to market the product more at the 
price of a commodity than at that of a 
work of art. Therefore at present these 
artists are poorly paid in comparison 
with other artists of equal ability. Never- 
theless they are happy and contented be- 
cause they love their work, and the writer 
predicts that when this pottery becomes 
better known, it will be appreciated at its 
true value, and be eagerly sought after. 
Already many pieces have found their 
way into the best museums of the world. 

Newcomb Pottery is made entirely by 
hand. The clay, brought from a nearby 
bayou, after being properly washed and 
mixed, is thrown upon the potter's wheel 
and turned into the shape of the designer's 
model; no moulds are employed at New- 
comb. It is fascinating to watch that 
shapeless lump of clay like a live thing 
take on beautiful form under the skilful 
hands of the potter ; it makes one think of 
creation — when "the earth was without 
form and void." The object, after it 
leaves the potter's hands, is carefully 
dried and then sent to the decorator who 
designs or sculptures upon its plain sur- 
face the pattern which will best bring out 
the color design she intends it to take. 

These designs, which are never re- 
peated, are derived mainly from the flora 
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of the surrounding country. The pine, 
magnolia, cypress and live oak, the yellow 
jasmine, wild rose and the fleur-de-lis are 
among the favorite themes. 

The piece is next baked into the biscuit 
state, after which the designer completes 
her work in color. It is then glazed and 
baked a second time, becoming a finished 
work ; a process, it will be noted, requiring 
fundamental knowledge of the arts of de- 
sign, sculpture and painting, to say noth- 
ing of the scientific knowledge of glazing 
and firing. 

After the kiln is drawn, a jury, com- 
prised of the heads of the various art de- 
partments, passes on and values each 
piece. Only those coming up to the high 
standard required are accepted and al- 
lowed to carry the monogram of the Col- 
lege. Thus everything is done to make 
each piece which bears this monogram as 
truly a work of art as any other original 
work of sculpture or painting. 

The finished pottery is very effective in 
its charming unity, brought into being by 
simplicity of form, decoration and color. 
While many pieces are still made with a 
bright or transparent glaze, most of the 
later work is of a dull or matt glaze, 
which is admirably suited to the soft 
bluish-green color which distinguishes this 



THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE'S EXHIBITION 



pottery. This glaze has a marvelous tex- 
ture like the softness and smoothness of a 
baby's skin. The illustrations will give 
some idea of form and design, but the 
color and texture can only be appreciated 
when seen in the ware itself. 



To one who for the past thirty-five America. 



years has been intimately acquainted with 
the potter's art in this country, Newcomb 
Pottery seems One of the highest forms of 
expression in this direction. Its original- 
ity and beauty make it the greatest 
contribution from the South to art in 




THE SMITHY 



GART MELCHERS 



THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE'S EXHIBITION 

The American Paintings 



(DOMING at the end of the season the 
J Carnegie Institute's annual exhibi- 
tion might well be expected to sum up the 
winter's output, and to an extent it does 



perform this function. It is, however, 
more than a resume. A fair proportion 
of the pictures produced during the win- 
ter make therein a first appearance, and 



